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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste Communism 
or Complex Marriacg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per Yy, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does wof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They wiil receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
‘Cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only sugh' members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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DELIGHT IN GOD ONLY. 





BY FRANCIS QUARLES, 
I love, and have some cause to love, the earth— 
She is my Maker’s creature, therefore good. 
She is my mother, for she gave me birth ; 
She is my tender nurse, she gives me food : 
But what’s a creature, Lord, compared with Thee ? 
Or what ’s my mother or my nurse to me? 
I love the air—her dainty sweets refresh 
My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite me ; 
Her shrill-mouthed choir sustain me with their flesh, 
And with their polyphonian notes delight me: 
But what’s the air, or all the sweets that she 
Can bless my soul withal, compared to Thee ? 


I love the sea—she is my fellow-creature, 
My careful purveyor ; she provides me store : 
She walls me round ; she makes my diet greater ; 
She wafts my treasure from a foreign shore. 
But, Lord of oceans, when compared with Thee, 
What is the ocean or her wealth to me? 
To heaven’s high city I direct my journey, 
Whose spangled suburbs entertain mine eye— 
Mine eye, by contemplation’s great attorney, 
Transcends the crystal pavement of the sky ; 
But what is heaven, great God, compared to Thee? 
Without thy presence, heaven’s no heaven to me. 
Without thy presence, earth gives no reflection ; 
Without thy presence, sea affords no treasure ; 
Without thy presence air’s a rank infection ; 
Without thy presence, heaven’s itself no pleasure ; 
If not possessed, if not enjoyed in Thee, 
What’s earth, or sea, or air, or heaven to me? 
The highest honors that the world can boast 
Are subjects far too low for my desire ; 
The brightest beams of glory are, at most, 
But dying sparkles of Thy living fire ; 
The loudest flames that earth can kindle, be 
But nightly glow-worms if compared to Thee. 
Without thy presence, wealth is bags of cares ; 
Wisdom but folly; joy, disquiet, sadness ; 
Friendship is treason, and delights are snares ; 
Pleasures but pain, and mirth but pleasing madness. 
Without thee, Lord, things be not what they be, 
Nor have their being, when compared with Thee. 
In having all things, and not Thee, what have I? 
Not having Thee what have my labors got? 
Let me enjoy but Thee, what further crave I? 
And having Thee alone, what have I not? 
I wish nor sea, nor land, nor would I be 
Possessed of heaven, heaven unpossessed of Thee. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—Aunt Margaret hearing the other day that a 
sad accident had befallen a young man of her ‘ac- 
quaintance, as he was crossing a high trestle on 
a velocipede while going to witness a fire, the be- 
nevolent woman sighed heavily, as she looked up 
from the omelette she was making and said, “I hope 
it will be a lesson to the young man not to go riding 
across ¢re/lis-works on a torpedo any more after 
this.” 

—Hearing a few days ago that Blind Tom, the 
wonderful negro pianist was soon to be at Oneida, 
a company was chosen to go down there last 
evening and hear for the rest. Eight o’clock found 
us (journalist was one of the chosen few), seated 
with a large and respectable audience in Devereux 
Hall. While awaiting the entrance of Tom, we 
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had leisure to note the improved appearance of 
the Hall and the admirable stage arrangements. 
Blind Tom came on the stage accompanied by his 
director, who introduced him to the audience. 
We listened breathlessly for the opening notes, 
fearing, perhaps, a little disappointment. As 
the first chords fell on our ears every fear fled. 
The opening piece was by Gunod—the title we 
did not catch—but the music was so brilliantly and 
perfectly executed that we looked at each other in 
mute surprise. Then followed “ The Dance to 
Hell” by the same author; Franz Abt’s beautiful 
song “O Ye Tears;” several fantasias, another 
song, “ Resignation”—a recitative, the words of 
which are taken from the 12th chapter of 2d Samu- 
el, 18—24 verse. This was very beautiful, perhaps 
the most touching piece of the evening. His music- 
al performances were wonderful ; his fingers seemed 
controlled by superhuman power. He has a fine 
voice and his singing astonished us even more than 
his playing. His imitative faculties are well known 
the world over, and we should be repeating what 
has been told many times before, were we to re- 
hearse all the feats of memory that he performed 
on this occasion. We will content ourselves by 
mentioning what pleased us most. There was a 
fantasia, through the intricate windings of which 
* Old Hundred” was distinctly recognizable ; then 
the tones changed to those of an organ—real or- 
gan tones—deep, mellow and prolonged, and once 
more the old anthem sounded forth in all its 
majesty. The imitations following, of the harp, 
guitar, banjo and Scottish bag-pipes, sounded like 
the “real truly” instruments, as the children say. 
Tom once heard an old German woman sing- 
ing, and playing the hand-organ at a street corner. 
This he now reproduced for us, giving each minute 
detail of her high, cracked voice, the broken Eng- 
lish, as well as the tones of the old hand-organ. 
As Tom finished each performance he would rise 
from the piano and clap his hands with the glee 
of a child. 

But the crowning performance was the very last ; 
a descriptive piece of Tom’s own composing. It 
was “ The Battle of Manassas.” Shortly after 
that battle, Tom was often in the room of an offi- 
cer and heard the tragic stories of that terrible 
defeat told again and again. It was not long be- 
fore he embodied them all in a wonderful compo- 
sition, the like of which we think can not be found. 
Tom told the ‘story in ringing tones as he played, 
but he had no need, for the music was its own in- 
terpreter. First the Southern army come marching 
out of Richmond, and in the far, far distance we 
catch the sound of drums and fifes playing the tune of 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me.” Nearer and near- 
er they come, louder and louder. Then the faint 
music of Dixie breaks on the ear, from the North- 
ern troops just leaving Washington. This, too, 
advances into an avalanche of music. Then we 
seem to see the eve of battle with all its martial ar-' 
ray, and on the morrow to hear the resounding trutn- 
pet of General Beauregard sounding clearly above 
all. Soon begins the deepening roar of cannon, 
but high over the rage of battle rises the inspiring 
strains of the Marseillaise,~the Star-Spangled 
Banner and Dixie. Hush! what soundisthat? A 
train of cars advancing with reinforcements for the 
enemy. The shrill whistle breaks on our ears with 
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startling effect. In another moment the tide has | 
turned, defeat has come. In the wild and crashing | 
tumult of the keys we see the thousands fleeing | 
in dreadful dismay. 

Blind Tom then addressed a few words to the 
audience, bowed and retired. 


April 15.—What is winter thinking about to be 
so long in “‘ganging away frae” the land? We 
thought he had fairly taken his departure once, but 
scarcely had we turned to look for soft April show- 
ers and the deepening green of the young grass, 
when the blustering old fellow came back with his 
forces of snow and wind and hail, to give us as un- 
comfortable a snap as any we have had since De- 
cember. Some of the Vermonters at first talked 
about a “sugar snow,” but our courtesy will hardly 
allow us to accord that title to a big storm so out 
of time and seas6n. This is by no means the “ten- 
derest” but one of the roughest “storms in all the 
year.” “There must be a mistake in the calendar 
somewhere” insists Miss H. Think of the incon- 
gruity of sowing peas in a driving snow-storm, as 
our garden-man did one day last week, the birds 
at the same time chanting their loudest notes. 
Slightly puzzling to say the least. In pleasing 
contrast to the cheerlessness out-of-doors is the 
array of well-kept plants in the gallery. There 
among the glowing geraniums and twining vines, 
tulips, hyacinths, lilies of the valley and sweet 
mignonette are blossoming. 


—The late “spell of weather” reminds us of 
Mark Twain’s “Paradise for all sorts.”” After ex- 
patiating on the delights of a life in the Sandwich 
Islands, he goes on in the following characteristic 
style : 


“ The climate is simply delicious—never cold at 
the sea level, and never really too warm, for you are 
at the half-way house—that is, twenty degrees above 
the equator. But then you may order your own 
climate for this reason: the eight inhabited islands 
are merely mountains that lift themselves out of the 
sea—a group of bells, if you please, with some (but 
not very much) “flare” at their basis. You get the 
idea. Well, you take a thermometer, and mark on 
it where you want the mercury to stand permanent- 
ly forever (with not more than 12 degrees variation) 
winter and summer. If 82 in the shade is your fig- 
ure (with the privilege of going down or up 5 or 6 
degrees at long intervals), you build your house down 
on the “ flare” —the sloping or level ground by the sea 
shore—and you have the deadest surest thing in the 
world on that temperature. And such is the cli- 
mate of Honolulu, the capital of the kingdom. If 
you mark 70 as your mean temperature, you build 
your house on any mountain side, 400 or 500 feet 
above sea level. If you mark 55 or 60, go 1,500 feet 
higher. If you mark for wintry weather, go on 
climbing and watching the mercury. If you want 
snow and ice forever and ever, and zero and below, 
build on the summit of Mauna Kea, 16,000 feet up 
in the air. If you must have hot weather, you 
should build at Lahaina, where they do not hang 
the thermometer on a nail because the solder might 
meit and the instrument get broken ; or you should 
build in the crater of Kilauea, which would be the 
same as going home before your time. You can not 
find as much climate bunched together any-where in 
the world as you can in the Sandwich Islands. You 
may stand on the summit of Mauna Kea, in the 
midst of snow-banks that were there before Capt. 
Cook was born, may be, and while you shiver in 
your furs you may cast your eye down the sweep of 
the mountain side and tell exactly where the frigid 
zone ends and vegetable life begins ; a stunted and 
tormented growth of trees shades down into a taller 
and freer species, and that in turn, into the full fo- 
liage and varied tints of the temperate zone; _fur- 
ther down, the mere ordinary green tone of a forest 
washes over the edges of a broad bar of orange 
trees that embraces the mountair like a belt, and is 
so deep and dark a green that distance makes it 
black ; and still further down, your eye rests upon 
the levels of the sea-shore, where the sugar-cane is 
scorching in the sun, and the feathery cocoa-palm 


| of the eye—and this glance only travels over about 





glassing itself in the tropical waves : and where you 





know the sinful natives are lolling about in utter | 
nakedness, and never knowing or caring that you 
and your snow and your chattering teeth are so 
close by. So you perceive, you can look down upon 
all the climates of the earth, and note the kinds | 
and colors of all the vegetations, just with a glance 


three miles as the bird flies, too.” 


—The Community Archives—by this we mean 
the piles and piles of old letters and journals and 
manuscript volumes teeming with Community litera- 
ture—are stowed away in a great cupboard made 
expressly for the purpose, which is kept in Mrs. 
T.’s room. This lady has them under charge, and 
when any one wants to look at a letter or journal, she 
it is who can most readily find them. So system- 
atichas been the filing and labelling, that in a trice 
she can lay her hand on the desired document. 
These Archives are treasures indeed, containing 
as they do, the history of the growth of Commu- 
nism, from its earliest infancy until now. But this 
isn’t what we were going to say. We started to 
introduce the following funny paper, which Mrs. 
T. brought forth to-day from a dusty file of letters, 
and which has been tightly folded these twenty years, 
with hundreds more of the same date. It carries 
us back to those early days, when Mr. Miller, Mrs. 
Cragin and others, with the children (Dr. Noyes and 
our present editor)—were all living at Brooklyn, and 
used to send interesting letters to the children heres 
Twenty-four years ago! These young writers 
were then living in the old brown children’s 
house, and went to school in the building 
across the creek, familiarly known as the “ Burt 
House.” Mr. H. J. Seymour and H. C. Noyes 
had charge of the school. This letter, written in 
reply to an interesting one which Mr. Miller had 
written about things in the city, was read in a late 
meeting, to the amusement of all, especially to 
“those children” who were present, now grown 
into staid men and women. But here it is in full: 


“ Burt-House, School-Room, Feb., 1850. 
** DEAR 
were delighted with your letter. 


BROTHER MILLER:— The children 
After I had fin- 
ished reading it to them this morning, they all ex- 


claimed with one voice, ‘do let us answer it.’ Iam 
’ 


very happy to be their amanuensis. 
H. C. Noyes. 


“ Dear Mr. Miller:— Did mother and Victor 
get those presents I sent them ?—Charles Cragin, 


“T enjoy myself very well. I send my love to 
you. Iam learning to be quiet. Did any body 
take that man without any legs and take care of 
him ?—Sarah Burt. 


“T remember how you came and danced with us 
children one day. 1 am happy. I enjoy living 
here. I think your letter is very good.—Anna 
Maria Hatch. 


“Did Theodore get that picture I sent to him? 


I am happy and learning to be quiet.—oseph 
Skinner. 


“Georgy is learning his letters and Helen comes 
to school. Mrs. Helen Noyes keeps school for us. 
I send my love to all the folks. I am learning to 
be quiet.—FVorilla Nash. 


**Couldn’t you take some of those little children 
whose fathers and mothers have died and let them 
live with you? Did Father get that cross I made 
and sent him? Give my love to Father—when is 
he coming home? I am learning quietness. Tell 
Harriet and Theodore we don’t have any snow to 
slide down hill on.—OZive A. Nas.2. 


“Do the houses catch a-fire very often there? 
When are you going to Putney? Tell mother I 
am happy.—George Cragin. 


“ Dear Mr. Miller :—\ liked your letter real well. 
I should think some one would take pity on that 
old man. I feel thankful to God for letting us 
children have such a comfortable, happy home. 
Hial Waters comes every afternoon to learn us to 
write.—Anu Eliza Van Velzer. 


“ Dear Mr. Miller :—I should like to see you.— 
Albert Ackley. 











‘*T should like to see you. Please to kiss Victor 
for me —Ziiza Burt. 

“We all sat down and heard Mrs. Noyes read 
your letter.— Wallace Worden. 

“T should like to see you and Theodore.—Char- 
ley Van. 

“ When are you coming back to Oneida? 
my father for me.—Rachel Smith. 

“We little boys are learning to read.—Edgar 
Ackley. 

“We little boys are learning to read and play. 
—Charley Burt. 

“Dear mother, dear Mr. Miller—that’s all.— 
Fohnny Cragin. 


“Dear Mr. Miller.—Fimmy Van. 


_ “Dear Mr. Miller:—I \ove you very much. I 
should like to know when you are coming back. 
—Henry Smith. 


“T love you very much dear Mr. Miller.—Henry 
Clark. 


“ Dear Mr. Miller:—1 love you very much, I 
send my love to you.—Eddy Burnham. 


Kiss 


“T love to read. 


I love Mr. Seymour.—Fved- 
erick Norton. 


“ Dear Father:—\ \ove you very much. The big 
children write most every day.—Zirzah Miller. 


“ Dear Mrs. Noyes, to Brooklyn.—Fimmy H atch. 
“Got a good spirit.—A/ice Ackley. 
“Ta good boy.—Milford Newhouse. 


“ Dear Father:—We come down to school every 
day. I haven’t any skates, nor Jimmy Van neither ! 
—George Miller. 


“Write how you good to all the children, and 
Mr. Seymour good, and how I love Mitter Miller 
real well_—_A ugusta Hamilton.” 





[ Visitors at the O. C. last summer were some- 
what disappointed by our not giving a daily instru- 
mental and vocal concert for their entertainment, 
as had been our practice for several years previous. 
The following notes of an evening meeting, taken 
just before the visiting season of 1873 began, will 
disclose some of our reasons for discontinuing the 


concerts: ] 
MUSIC. 


O. C., April 12, 1873. 

H.—We had a meeting at W. P. to-day in the 
interest of the machine-shop, which Mr. N. atten- 
ded. It was found that jobs of repairing were ac- 
cumulating in Mr. S.’s department, and that he 
must have more help. The proposal was made to 
hire an assistant to Mr. S., but after some discus- 
sion Mr. N. proposed to have E. come over and 
help us in this emergency, with the ultimate object 
of becoming the head of that department. 


It came out during the discussion of this subject 
that one reason of E.’s dislike of the machine-shop 
is, that when he works there regularly, it troubles 
him to keep up his practice on musical instruments 
—he can not keep his fingers in good trim for play- 
ing the clarionet. This drew from Mr. N. some re- 
marks about music. He said he had had very little 
inspiration for music this spring. His inspiration 
had been for starting home-industries. He did not 
know how we should entertain our visitors this 
season—did not feel certain that we should follow 
the same programme that we had last summer. He 
should feel free not to give musical entertainments. 
We have done a generous thing in that line; we 
ought to be allowed a respite for awhile at least. 
At any rate we should insist that music shall not 
crowd on our other interests. Mr. N. said he had 
the impression that the family as a whole were bet- 
ter pleased with the simple music we used to give, 
than with the difficult and more finished music 
which has been introduced of late years, and which 
takes so much time to play artistically. If we al- 
low the professional spirit to take the lead, it will 
set itself above every thing else. The old saying 
that “fire is a good servant but a bad master” ap- 
plies well to music. Music has its place, but it 
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must not rule us. We must keep it subservient to 
our more vital interests. It seems to be encroach- 
ing on business. 

Dr. C. says that for a few years past atten- 
tion to the fingers has been a leading interest with 
the musicians—or, as he expressed it, taking care 
of the fingers has been the first thing, and business 
interests secondary. F., he says, learned some- 
thing of that sort from his master in New York. 
His violin-master would not even carry a pen-knife 
for fear he might cut his fingers or in some way 
abuse them. Perhaps I exaggerated a little when 
I said to some one, that the doctrine of these mu- 
sicians is to take care of the fingers first, and to 
take care of wife and children afterwards, if they 
can. I don’t know how much of that there is in 
the Community, but it is a doctrine that would con- 
trol habits and character and determine a person’s 
career in life. 1 don’t think any of our young men 
ought to give themselves to-any such career as that 
doctrine leads to; and if it is necessary to have 
the kind of music requiring such discipline as this, 
we had better hire a band to furnish it. I would 
do that rather than have our young men give atten- 
tion to the condition of their fingers first, and make 
business a secondary matter. 

¥.—The machine business is well calculated to 
break up effeminacy. The Chinese ladies let their 
nails grow to a great length—several inches—just 
to show that they don’t do any work. I believe 
manliness and godliness lie in the direction of en- 
thusiastic labor and the destruction of effeminacy. 
It is a splendid ambition of the women to lay 
aside their effeminacy for the sake of coming into 
sympathy with the men. 

W.—Our folks used to make pretty good music 
when we had no hired help. 

V—I don’t think we made so elegant, refined 
music as we have latterly, but there was a spirit 
which encouraged every body, and there was con- 
siderable real musical discipline going through the 
whole Community. More recently, only natural 
geniuses have been encouraged, and they are pretty 
scarce. As things are going, in such a family as 
this, there will be only one or two in a generation 
who are thought fit to meddle with music at all. 
We never had so much music nor enjoyed it so 
well as when we all worked in the trap-shop. 

S.—I have thought, as things are going the larger 
class of the Community would not venture to sing 
at all. 

N.—Lately we have played for people outside. 
We used to play for the edification of the Commu- 
nity. In consequence of this change we have natu- 
rally fallen into the ambition to excel in music as 
we have in manufactures, competing with the best 
musicians of the cities. That is all natural and I 
am not going to find fault with it; but I can not 
avoid the reflection that the Community as a whole 
were better furnished with music when our musi- 
cians did not have their eye on the public outside ; 
and that a taste was then cultivated which was more 
modest and at the same time more pleasing to the 
Community and to the angels. The two systems 
are before you. I find no fault with the later sys- 
tem, only I think it has gone far enough for the 
present, and itis time we should withdraw from 
competition with great professional musicians, and 
take our liberty to decline furnishing concerts gra- 
tis to the public. 

S.—I look on the musical faculty as something 
that should be cultivated in every one. Ifa person 
has rather a poor talent for spelling, for instance, 
that is not considered any reason why he should 
not try to learn to spell; and so if a person is not 
what is called a natural genius in music, that is no 
reason why he should not be taught to make music. 
In Germany, music is considered a necessary part 
of every one’s education. If we should adopt some 
such theory it might tend to make music a more 





democratic thing with us, and in the course of two 
or three generations it might be found that there 
was a good average capacity for music in all. I 
have no objection to carrying music to the highest 
degree of perfection; but I think if music were 
more generally cultivated among us, 
geniuses would be less rare. 

4.—There was a time when there was a real 
healthy interest all over the country in physical ex- 
ercise. Our folks entered into it and enjoyed ball- 
playing, for instance, as first-rate discipline. After 
a while, however, a few showed that they could beat 
every body, and then the game got almost entirely 
into the hands of professional players. At the 
present time the common people have very little to 
do with it. Paid clubs control games every-where. 
Music tends to go through something of the same 
process in the Community and elsewhere. When 
ball- playing got into the hands of professional play- 
ers, with paid salaries, it took on a vicious charac- 
ter—became a sort of gambling operation ; and in- 
stead of being a benefit to the country has come to 
be a nuisance—little better than horse-racing and 
cock-fighting. 

B.—The tendency of music in the world, and I 
think to some extent in the Community, is toward 
an aristocracy—limiting its practice and study toa 
select few. It seems to me that the exact contrary 
of that should be the case; that it should be demo- 
cratic in its character, and embrace all. It has 
been my desire and aim to make it general. Then 
it becomes healthy and every way useful and edify- 
ing. I do not object to discipline and high art, but 
I don’t want to see an aristocracy of music in the 
Community. That would destroy its edification. 


musical 


THE DAISY. 


Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep 
Need we to prove a God is here ; 
The daisy, fresh from Winter’s sleep, 
Reveals His hand in lines as clear. 


For who but He that arched thé skies, 

And poured the Day-Spring’s living flood— 
Wondrous alike in all He tries— 

Could rear the daisy’s purple bud ? 


Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its crimson fringe so nicely spin, 
And drench in dew the topaz gem 
That, set in silver, gleams within ; 
And fling it unrestrained and free 
O’er hill and dale and desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks, may see 
In every step the stamp of God ! 
—Anon. 


THE ICELANDIC MILLENNIUM. 


HE coming summeér will witness an event of 

no small interest to all the Norse-blooded na- 
tions. In Iceland the thousandth anniversary of 
the colonization of that island will be celebrated. 
Iceland was first discovered by Naddod, a Norwe- 
gian sea-rover in the year 860. In 874 the first 
permanent settlement was made by Ingolf a Nor- 
wegian chieftain, one hundred and six years be- 
fore the discovery of Greenland. Greenland was 
discovered by an Icelander named Gunbiérn, in 
980. America was first discovered from Iceland 
in 986 by Bjarni Heriulfson, a native of Norway, 
In connection with the mention of this celebra- 
tion we will copy from the N. Y. Evening Post 
the following letter written by the Librarian of 
Cornell University, Mr. Fisk, to one of the literary 
men of New York: 

“Dear Sir:—This year, in the pleasant days be- 
tween the fish harvest of the spring and the hay 
harvest of the latter summer, the people of Iceland 
will celebrate a sort of twin festival. They will 
keep the millennial anniversary of the island’s colo- 
nization, and at the same time, will rejoice at the 
grant of a new and passably liberal Constitution 





by the Danish King—a Constitution which goes 
into effect the 1st of August, and which gives back 
to the country its old right of self-government. 

“Tt has seemed to me that it would be a graceful 
act if a few of the American authors, institutions 
and publishers were to join in these festivities by 
sending to the National Library of Iceland a little 
collection of American books. This library, situa- 
ted at Reykjavik, the Icelandic capital and site of 
the college, now contains about ten thousand vol- 
umes, but has nothing American except the Smith- 
sonian publications and some public documents. 
There is also a second public library at Akureyri, 
on the northern coast. 

“Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Curtis, the Earl of Duf- 
ferin and several others have promised their most 
cordial aid in the matter. I do not know whether 
you are much interested in the land of the Sagamen 
and Skalds, but I am sure that the scholars of 
Iceland will feel very grateful for any assistance of 
yours which shall tend to increase their literary 
stores. Many of the three hupdred Lutheran 
clergymen of the island, and not a few others, read 
English. The people generally still retain their 
old love of letters.” 


HEDGES. 





T seems to be a doubtful question among some 
whether good hedge fences can be raised in 

this country. I see no reason why they can not, 
if the best course is pursued at the beginning. I 
have never seen any very satisfactory hedges in the 
six States of the Union which I have visited, nor 
in Canada (though I did see a very promising 
young hedge in Toronto). 

The European hawthorn is, I believe, the best 
shrub for hedges, yet known in moderate climates. 
It flourishes remarkably well in the British Isles. 
The treatment of it is something like this: Dig a 
ditch about one foot six inches wide and one foot 
deep; laying the soil in a ridge on the edge of the 
ditch, set the plants about six inches apart. When 
they are one or two feet high, stir the soil with a 
forked hoe once a month, or oftener. If a good 
coating of manure is given every spring, the plants 
will soon obtain the size of one and one-half or 
two inches in thickness. At this stage, if in win- 
ter, the hedger goes out with mittens, thick leather 
sleeves and apron, and drives stakes along the 
center of the hedge, as often as eighteen inches. 
(The stakes are saplings, an inch and a half to two 
inches in thickness, and five feet long). His next 
operation is to take the sharp bill-hook, face the 
left hand corner, and with the left hand take hold 
of the first plant about the middle, and carefully 
bend it toward the left. With the bill he cuts half 
way through the plant, about three inches from the 
ground, at right angles with the hedge—then weaves 
it in between the stakes like basket-work, only 
leaving it with the point elevated at an angle of 
45°, which opens the cut just enough to cause 
strong suckers to sprout from the stump and inter- 
twine through the slanting poles or rods (which 
though checked, will still grow), binding all to- 
gether so thoroughly that the fiercest animal would 
not attempt to-force a passage through. But the 
hedge is not finished yet. This bundle of nice 
fish-poles or rods must not tempt one to the river, 
until work is done. These are woven along the 
stakes at the hight of the hedge, which holds all 
together in a fine, neat manner, until the plants 
grow and can hold themselves. A light blow at 
each side of the stake, just above these poles or 
binders (as they are called), and the top of the 
stake is taken off at a uniform hight. That is all 
the hedger can do till spring, when he may treat the 
plants with more manure and an occasional stirring 
of the soil. Then it will send forth vigorous shoots 
and fragrant blossoms in abundance. 

The cheapest way of trimming the hedge, I think, 
is with a long-handled bill-hook. and in the hands of 
a skillful man it leaves a neat hedge. About ten 
times as much can be done with this tool as with 
the shears and in the same time ; but where merely 
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ornament is desirable, the shears are the best tools 
yet invented. Much cheaper hedges are made by 
setting out any kind of woody plants, and at the 
right time cut and slant the saplings as described 


above. for the hawthorn. Bind in the same way. 
This will make a good and neat fence which will 
last until the brush has grown and formed a barrier 
to stop the more docile animals, but the turbulent 
beasts will force their way through, as no thorns 
dispute their passage. Besides, it will branch out 
if untrimmed, and take up a wide strip of land, 
while the hawthorn is kept within the limits of ten 
or twelve inches thick. If the ground is dry it will 
do well without the ditch. The hedge has to be 
thinned out and made over as at first, every ten or 
twelve years. Though forming a good screen, it 
makes a poor hedge, needing constant repair and 
perpetual watching. I see no reason why our native 
hawthorn should’ not make a good hedge, if treated 
here as the best hedges are treated. I have no 
doubt that many other plants might be found which 
would not only be very ornamental, but quite as 
serviceable for fencing, as some we have for that 
purpose. Cc. E. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Harriet M. iieunien EpITror. 
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A HINT TO TEMPERANCE MEN. 


HE temperance agitation which is now 

sweeping over the country recalls some of our 
old publications on this subject. The following 
article was written by J. H. N. more than thirty 
years ago. Though the interpretation of Rom. 7, 
which it criticises, has been abandoned by the best 
authorities, we still think that the lack of faith in 
salvation from sin is the greatest obstacle to thor- 
ough and permanent reforms of all kinds: 


‘So long as the rulers of public opinion in the 
religious world, hold up the 7th chapter of Romans 
as the standard of legitimate Christian experience, 
it can not be expected that vigorous and permanent 
advances will be made in any department of moral 
reformation. The spiritual impotence there de- 
scribed, if tolerated in the sanctuary of the church, 
will surely manifest itself with irresistible power of 
corruption, in all those classes of society which 
surround the church, and depend on it for moraliz- 
ing influences. If the Christian, quickened by the 
grace of God, still allows himself to say in regard 
to his religious obligations, ‘The good that I would 
I do not, and the evil I would not, that I do,’ why 
should he not expect that the worldlings around 
him, dead as they are in trespasses and sins, will 
exhibit equal or greater laxity of principle, even in 
regard to their social and moral obligations ? The 
thief, as well as the Christian sinner, may say, by 
way of accounting for his transgressions, ‘I see a 
law in my members, warring against the law of my 
mind and bringing me into captivity to the law of 
sin:’ and if this is an admissible excuse for the 
one, so that he is justified before God, why should 
it not also shield the other from the judgment of 
man, and the vengeance of the law ? 


“What avails it to preach against the various 
forms of external sin, while the great radical vice 
of the heart, mora/ imbecility, is openly tolerated, 
and defended by the preachers themselves? Yet 
this is just what a large portion of our religious 
teachers are doing. They announce to the world 
that they are slaves of sin (according to the sup- 





posed apostolic model, in Rom. 7: 7—25), power- | 


less against temptation, approving and desiring to 





keep, but invincibly prone to break, the command- 
ments of God; and with this groveling confession 
on their tongues, they turn upon ‘poor sinners,’ 
and require them to keep the Sabbath, to abstain 
from profanity, lewdness and intemperance, to for- 
sake all their darling lusts, and lead a life of prayer 
and benevolence. Surely, these are they who 
‘lade men with burdens grievous to be borne, and 
they themselves touch not the burdens with one of 
their fingers.’ 


“Let us look for a moment at the bearing of this 
miserable mistake about the 7th chapter of Rom., 
on the cause of intemperance. Suppose that a 
poor captive of alcohol, one who has broken all 
sorts of resolutions and pledges under the pressure 
of appetite, in the anguish of a sober hour takes 
up the Bible and searches its pages for something 
applicable to his case. He reads Rom. 7: 7—25, 
and finds in its language the very echo of his daily 
experience. To accommodate it to his peculiar in- 
firmity, he paraphrases it thus: ‘I am carnal, sold 
under [the love of liquor]. That which I do [vz, 
tippling,] I allow not: for what I would, [vzz, keep 
my pledge,] that do I not; but what I hate, [w2z, 
drunkenness,] that do I. Ifthen I do that which I 
would not, I consent unto the law [of the temper- 
ance society,] that it is good. Now then it is no 
more | that do it, but [the love of liquor] that 
dwelleth in me. For I know that in me, that is in 
my [rum-ruined] flesh, dwelleth no good thing; 
for to will [total abstinence] is present with me; 
but how to perform I find not ; for the good that I 
would, [vzz, sober living,] that do I not; but the 
evil which I would not, [véz, tavern-haunting, | that 
Ido. Now if I do that I would not, it is no more 
I that do it, but [the love of liquor] that dwelleth 
in me. I find then a law that when I would [keep 
sober, the rum bottle] is present with me. For I 
delight in the [doctrines of temperance] after the 
inward man; but I see another law in my [stomach] 
warring against the law of my mind and bringing 
me into captivity to the [enchantments of alcohol. ] 
O wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver me 
from [this brutal appetite ??] The commentators 
tell the poor wretch that Paul talked in this drivel- 
ing way all his days; his minister tells him so: 
all his Christian neighbors tell him so. He learns 
that this is the common language of ‘the saints’ 
of the present day—‘from the least of them even 
unto the greatest.’ How naturally he may say to 
himself, ‘If Paul, the best example of Christian 
energy, was thus morally impotent ; if all Christen- 
dom thus unbluskingly avows its slavery to sin, 
why should I think of overcoming the lusts of the 
flesh? Why should I be ashamed of the beastly 
bondage in which I groan?’ Under the influence 
of such teachings and reasonings, resolutions and 
pledges will be but chaff to the winds. We ven- 
ture to predict that the temperance reformation 
will be nothing but a series of splendid failures, 
till, either the church changes its doctrines on 
Romans 7: 7—25, or the world leaves the church 
in the rear, adopts a new standard of moral energy, 
and goes up to the battle against lust, in the strength 
of God and of common sense.” 


Ropr’s RAPID RECKONER AND COMMERCIAL 
CALCULATOR: A new, practical and scientific 
system of Calculation, unequaled for simplict- 
ty, brevity and accuracy. Also a series of origi- 
nal, useful and convenient Tables. By Christian 
Ropp, Fr. Bloomington., Ill. 


A long and pretentious title for so small a book ; 
but the author has certainly succeeded in making 
a collection of rules and tables such as most busi- 
ness men will like to carry in their pockets. 
Though dedicated to “My fellow farmers of the 
North-west,” and evidently written with special 
reference to farmers in general, many of the rules 








and tables will be appreciated by the merchant, 
carpenter, mason and others. It has a time-table 
enabling one to tell in a twinkling the number of 
days between, say, Jan. 7th and Aug. 11th, an inter- 
est-table, a lumber-table, a wages-table, new meth- 
ods of multiplication and division, etc., etc. We 
do not appreciate all the contrivances of the author 
for shortening computation. Some of them seem 
to us too intricate for the common farmer and 
mechanic. His way, for instance, of finding the 
value of a load of wheat weighing 2,145 Ibs., at 
$1.36 per bushel, strikes us as more difficult than 
to divide the weight by the number of pounds in 
a bushel, and multiply the quotient by the price per 
bushel; and so with methods of cross-multiplica- 
tion, etc.—what they gain in brevity they lose in 
simplicity. But as a whole we like the little book. 


COMMUNITY CONTRACTS. 


Vv. 


A’ OTHER decided case bearing upon our sub- 
ject is that of Waite V. Merrill e¢ a/, reported 
in the 4th vol. of Maine Rep. p. go, decided in 1826, 
and in that it was held that “the covenant by which 
the members of the societies of Shakers are bound 
to each other is a valid instrument, binding upon all 
who voluntarily enter into it.” This was an action 
brought against the trustees and deacons of a Sha- 
ker society to recover compensation for the services 
of the plaintiff about twelve years in that society 
rendered while a professed Shaker and member of 
the same society, from the time of his attaining the 
age of twenty-one years. His father, who was also 
a Shaker, carried the plaintiff with him into the so- 
ciety or family, where the plaintiff continued to re- 
side, except at some few intervals, from the age of 
fourteen years, working, and being cared for like 
other brethren of the same family. During this 
period, he left the family twice, but after short ab- 
sences, returned and was received again into the 
family, where he resided until thirty-two years of 
age, when he finally left and commenced the above 
action for services. It was shown by evidence that 
the plaintiff was a man of common abilities, that 
after attaining legal majority, he signed the cove- 
nant of the society, and that he was a man of com- 
petent understanding to bind himself at the time 
he so signed. Thiscovenant called “‘ The covenant 
of the church of Christ relating to the possession 


and use of a joint interest,” is in substance as fol- © 


lows: That it was their faith that there could be no 
church in gospel order, according to the law of 
Christ, without being gathered into one joint inter- 
est and union, that all the members might have an 
equal right and privilege according to their calling 
and need in things both spiritual and temporal ; that 
they offered themselves as members of the church 
freely and voluntarily as a religious duty; that all 
received as members should bring in their sub- 
stance, being their natural and lawful right, and 
give it as a part of the joint interest of the church, 
to be under the order and government of the over- 
seers of the temporal interest of the church, for 
the use and support of the church and any other 
use that the gospel requires ; that they all should 
have a just and equal right and privilege according 
to their needs in the use of all things in the church, 
without any difference being made on account of 
what any brought in, so long as they were in obe- 
dience and were held in relation as members, and 
that each should be holden according to ability to 
maintain and support one joint interest in union and 
conformity to the order and government of the 
church ; and finally, that as it was not the duty 
or purpose of the church in uniting into church 
order to gather and lay up an interest of this world’s 
goods, but what they became possessed of by hon- 
est industry, more than for their own support, was 
to be devoted to charitable uses, for the relief of 
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the poor, and such other uses as the gospel might 
require, therefore it was their faith never to bring 
debt nor demand against the church, or each other, 
for any interest or services which they had bestow- 
ed to the joint interest of the church, but freely to 
give their time and talents as brethren and sisters, 
for the mutual good of one another, and other chari- 
table uses, according to the order of the church. 
They solemnly covenanted with each other for this, 
and declared this covenant to be a sufficient witness 
for them before all men, and in all cases relating to 
the possession, order, and use of the joint interest 
of the church. 

“In the lower court the judge instructed the jury 
that there was nothing in the covenant itself incon- 
sistent with law, or morally wrong, which could 
render it void; and that if they were satisfied that 
the plaintiff knowingly signed the covenant they 
should find a verdict for the defendants, which was 
done. Exception was taken, and the case taken to 
the Supreme Court where it was argued (evidence 
having been given also, in connection with the 
covenant, of the doctrines and practices of the 
Shakers respecting marriage and the relation of 
parents and children), 1. that the contract itself was 
unconstitutional and illegal and therefore void, be- 
cause it was in derogation of the right to acquire 
and possess property and infringed the duties of 
parents and children reciprocally to support each 
other, and destroyed the natural relation between 
them. 2. That it was also void as being against 
good morals. The parties to the covenant, it was 
said, bind themselves to observe the order and 
rules and submit to the discipline of the church. 
By that order, etc., marriage is not admitted among 
the Shakers. The contract, taken with its practi- 
cal exposition by the Shakers themselves goes to 
the destruction of marriage, which is a moral as 
wellas political institution. The Shakers’ covenant 
is thus in substance and effect a contract that the 
husband will separate himself from his wife; that 
he will no longer love, cherish or cleave to her 
alone; that the wife and children shall in like man- 
ner renounce their reciprocal duties, and that 
sucha contract can not receive the sanction of law. 
3. That the tendency of the contract is to fetter 
and enslave the mind and person, and is contrary 
to the genius and principles of a free government, 
In effect it is a contract that the party will always 
remain in the profession of his present faith, under 
the penalty of forfeiting all his estate should he be- 
come wiser and change his religious opinions. It is 
also a contract for unlimited servitude, without any 
other compensation than a bare support, and is 
therefore unconscionable and vcid, being in deroga- 
tion of personal liberty. 

“Such was the tenor of the argument against the 
form of community contract adopted by the Shakers. 
The opinion of the Supreme Court was delivered 
by Chief Justice Mellen, and upon the legal rights 
and obligations of the plaintiff, in general, he says: 
“ By signing the covenant, the plaintiff assented to 
all the terms and conditions specified in it; made 
its stipulation his own, and agreed to conform to 
the rules and regulations of the society in relation 
to its spiritual and temporal concerns. By the cov- 
enant, it appears that a community of interest is an 
established and distinguishing principle of the as- 
sociation; that the services of each are contribu- 
ted for the benefit of all, and all are bound to main- 
tain each, in health, sickness, and old age, from the 
common or joint fund, created and preserved by 
joint industry and exertion. And each one by the 


express terms of the covenant, engages ‘ never to 
bring debt against the church nor against any mem- 
bers of the church or community, on account of 
any service or property thus devoted and consecra- 
ted tou the aforesaid sacred and charitable use.’ 
Such are the facts as to the contract into which the 
plaintiff entered when he subscribed the covenant. 








It is an express contract. The plaintiff in the 
present action, however, does not profess to found 
his claim on an express promise; but he contends, 
that upon the facts proved and disclosed, the law 
implies a promise on the part of the defendants to 
pay him for his services . . . . although such an 
implied promise is directly repugnant to the cove- 
nant, or written contract. Besides, it is clear, that 
whatever services the plaintiff performed while he 
was a member of the society and remained and la- 
bored with them, he performed in consequence of 
his membership, and in pursuance of the covenant, 
in virtue of which he became a member. Now it 
is a principle perfectly well settled, that where there 
is an express contract in force, the law does not 
recognize an implied one ; and where services have 
been performed under an express contract, the ac- 
tion to recover compensation for such services must 
be founded on that contract, and on that only, un- 
less in consequence of the fault or consent of the 
defendant. In the present case there is no proof 
that the covenant has been violated on the part of 
the society, or that the plaintiff had any right to 
waive that covenant and its special provisions, and 
resort to a supposed implied promise on which to 
maintain iis action. * * * Weare of the 
opinion that the instructions of the judge to the 
jury were correct, if the covenant signed by the 
plaintiff, taken in connection with the facts in the 
case which are considered on this occasion as a 
part of it, is a lawful covenant, one which the law 
will sanction, as not being inconsistent with consti- 
tutional rights, moral precepts, or public policy. 
This leads us to the examination of the covenant, 
the principles it contains and enforces, and the 
duties it requires of the members of the society. 
The counsel for the plaintiff contends that the cov- 
enant is, for several reasons, void. and ought to be 
pronounced by this court to be a nullity. 


‘It is said to be void, because it deprived the 
plaintiff of the constitutional power of acquiring, 
possessing and protecting property. The answer 
to this objection is, that the covenant only changed 
the mode in which he chose to exercise and enjoy 
this right or power; he preferred that the avails of 
his industry should be placed in the common fund 
or bank of the society, and to derive his mainte- 
nance from the daily dividends which he was sure 
to receive. If this is a valid objection, it certainly 
furnishes a new argument against banks, and is ap- 
plicable to partnerships of one description as well 
as another. 

“It is said that the covenant or contract is con- 
trary to the genius and principles of a free govern- 
ment and therefore void. To this it may be re- 
plied, that one of the blessings of a free govern- 
ment is, that under its mild influences the citizens 
are at liberty to pursue that mode of life and spe- 
cies of employment best suited to their inclinations 
and habits, ‘unembarrassed by too much regu- 
lation ;’ and while thus peaceably occupied, and 
without interfering with the rights and enjoyments 
of others, they surely are entitled to the protection 
of so good a government as ours, though perhaps, 
all these privileges and enjoyments might be con, 
trary to the genius and principles of an arbitrary 
government. But, in support of this objection, it 
is contended that this is a contract for perpetual 
service and surrender of liberty. Without paus- 
ing to inquire whether a man may not legally con- 
tract with another to serve him for ten years as 
well as one, receiving an acceptable compensation 
for his services, we would observe that by the 
terms of the articles a secession of members from 
the society is contemplated and its consequences 
guarded against by covenants never to make any 
claim for their services against the society; and 
they speak of a compliance with certain rules so 
long as they ‘remained in obedience to the order 
and government of the church and holden in re- 





lation as members.’ Besides the general under- 
standing and usage for persons to leave the society 
whenever they are inclined to do so, the plaintiff 
himself has in this case given us proof of this 
right, by withdrawing from their fellowship, and 
now, in the character of a stranger to their rules 
and regulations, demanding damages in conse- 
quence of the dissolution of his contract. We 
can not, therefore, consider the contract of a sub- 
scribing member as perpetual; he may dissolve 
his connection when he pleases, though perhaps 
he may thereby surrender some of his property, 
as the consideration of his dissolution of the con- 
tract. In all this we see nothing like servitude 
and the sacrifice of liberty at the shrine of super- 
stition and monastic despotism.” » 


NOT OUR OWN. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

E shall always find relief from tempta- 

tion and darkness just as soon as we | 
can raise a sincere conciousness that God 
owns us. The power of Satan has full sweep 
over us when we get out of that idea; but it 
can not follow us beyond a simple acknowledg- 
ment that we are not our own, but are the 
property of God. For if we are not our own, 
we have nothing of our own to care for: if we 
are God’s property, he has placed us in our 
present circumstances to look after his affairs, 
and we have no concern with any thing else. 
In this position, taken with right spiritual ap- 
prehension, the accuser can not touch us. Sup- 
pose he comes with the suggestion that we are 
in difficult circumstances, surrounded with evil 
that we can not cope with ; or evenif he ap- 
proaches nearer, and attacks us with accusa- 
tion, and blackens every thing in our inner ex- 
perience as well as in our circumstances; our 
answer to him is, “If this is all so, I can not 
attend to it; I am not my own, but belong ab- 
solutely to another; and I have no power to 
leave my owner’s business. Your questions 
would be exceedingly pertinent if I belonged 
to myself, and I should feel bound to look at 
them; but as it is, they are uo more to me 
than they are to anybody else: you must go to 
my owner.” 

This acknowledgement of God’s right in us 
turns every way against selfishness, and raises 
us into the liberty of seeking only the things 
which are Jesus Christ’s. It is as valid and 
effectual against discouragement and accusa- 
tion, as it is against pleasure-seeking. If God 
owns me, his interest is pledged to take care of 
me. I know that he will not place me in cir- 
cumstances that are too hard for me, and so 
endanger his own property. “No man shall 
pluck them out of my Father’s hand.” And 
the consciousness of this relation to God, 
while it narrows my responsibilities to the sim- 
ple one of doing his will, also invests me with 
perfect assurance against all vicissitudes that 
would interfere with this end. 


Further, my owner has a right to give me 
such experience as he pleases ; and | have no 
more occasion to turn aside and occupy my- 
self in adjusting that matter, or disputing with 
the devil about it, than I have to do any other 
private business. The devil’s object is gained, 


if under any pretense he can call us away 
from our business, and make us resume pos- 
The egotism in which 


session of ourselves. 
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he works this result, frequently takes the form 
of conscientiousness and improvement-seek- 
ing ; but even our own improvement is sub- 
ject to the great principle that God owns all 
things, and must be followed in the spirit that 
seeks the things that are Jesus Christ’s. 
Otherwise it is a disguised effort of egotism 
to maintain itself, while it is God’s purpose to 
cast it down. A person who is in a perpetual 
fret about his own state, as well as one who is 
self-satisfied, will make no improvement. Both 
are seeking their own, and forget that they are 
owned by another. The highest assurance 
that we have of perfection and eternal rest, 
lies in knowing that God owns us; and to 
always realize and understand this, is a sure 
way out of trouble. 


UTILITY OF COMBINATION. 


[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 


HE modern school of Associationists in 
this country and in Europe has amply 
shown in theory the great usefulness of industri- 
aland domestic combination, for the purposes 
of economy and production; and they urge 
the pressing necessity of such combination 
on a true fraternal basis, as the only protec- 
tion we have against the rapidly increas- 
ing influence of soulless, moneyed corpora- 
tions, which threaten eventually to crush all 
individual competition, and practically to en- 
slave the small proprietors and the common 
laborers. Associationists, it is true, have 
failed in their attempts to realize the new 
organization of society which they advocate, 
and practically, they are as far from the 
results of true Association as ever; but many 
of their inquiries and general reasonings re- 
main good. The problem which they pro- 
pound has caught the attention of the world, 
and will never be lost sight of till they find it 
solved in the Kingdom of God. ' 
Our ideas of the necessary conditions of ex- 
ternal association are well known, and need 
not be repeated. We are confirmed in them, 
by the reported failure of Communities which 
were organized according to mere external 
science, for the attainment principally of ex- 
ternal objects. Our own experience in associ- 
ation adds to our certainty that it is practica- 
ble, and indeed very natural for those who 
are spiritually united, to grow into perfect ex- 
ternal relations, and to reap the full benefits 
of integral organization. 


In estimating these benefits we make use of 
the following illustration: A square block of 
six equal sides, measuring an inch each, con- 
tains one cubic inch of material, and has six 
square inches of surface. The proportion of 
solid matter to surface in this single piece, is as 
1 to 6. Join it to another block of the same 
dimensions, and we have now double the solid 
contents of a single one—or two cubic inches ; 
but the superficial measure is not doubled—it 
is only to square inches. Thus the proportion 
of solid matter to surface is reduced bv the 
combination, from 1 and 6to1rands5. If we 
place 8 such blocks together, forming another 
solid square, we find the proportion stands 
as 1 to3. This experiment establishes the 


rule that the larger a compac: body is, the 








greater is the proportion of interior substance 
to external surface; and hence the greater is 
its power of endurance and resistance. A 
man, other things being equal, has the advan- 
tage over a child in resisting cold, because he 
exposes less surface to its action, in proportion 
to his interior substance. 

In Association this principle is applied to 
life on a larger scale. Persons living accord- 
ing to the isolation of present society, corres- 
pond to single blocks. They have a great 
amount of surface, external and internal, ex- 
posed to the constant pressure and direct at- 
tacks of evil. The cubic amount or interior 
power of resistance to evil which individuals 
possess, is various. With unbelievers, it is at 
least not strong enough to expel selfishness ; 
and they are thereby precluded from thorough 
combination, and from the benefits of an im- 
proved social position. They are in general 
obliged to remain as they are, and fight the bat- 
tle with external necessities, each one by him- 
self. Thus beginning with an inward defeat, 
compelled to remain isolated, they find the cir- 
cumference of outward evil out of all propor- 
tion to their inward ability. It is a life-long 
labor with the mass of men to protect them- 
selves from immediate poverty, and physical 
want ; and of course almost every other misery 
besides starvation and cold, may come on 
them without their power to oppose. And in 
the more favored classes of the world, the out- 
ward necessities of life require so large a 
share of their exertion that there is compara- 
tively little time to spare for self-improvement. 
As a matter of pure calculation and observa- 
tion, it is evident that the separation of inter- 
ests and of individuals as it exists in society, 
exposes all to responsibilities which would re- 
quire a- continual (and in other circumstances 
a needless,) display of superhuman power, to 
discharge. 

The case of a believer who is subject to the 
conditions of present society, is widely differ- 
ent from that of other men. He is exposed 
like them, to the same surrounding pressure of 
wants and woes. But the indwelling life of 
God steadily guards the vital point, counteracts 
the deadliest of his assailants, 7/z, spiritual 
death, or selfishness, and gives him subjective 
victory over every form of evil. Believers are 
thereby fitted for external combination ; and if 
that is shown to be the most philosophical ar- 
rangement for economizing power, for repelling 
poverty, ignorance, bad habits and disease, and 
for promoting refinement, social pleasure, health 
and true education, we are led to expect they 
will ultimately take advantage of it. 

The application which we make of the fore- 
going illustration, is this: The superficial ex- 
tent of each separate block, corresponds to the 
vast demand for labor and care which pertains 
to isolated individuals ; the solid contents, to 
the life and energy which they possess for meet- 
ing that demand. As in the case of the for- 
mer, combination increases the proportion of 
contents to surface, so social organization in- 
creases the proportion of internal energy to 
external exposure, or to the demand for indi- 
vidual exertion against want. It does not cre- 
ate life, but it favors its action, and increases 
its relative power over evil. 


We do not wish to press the practical consid- 
eration of this matter on our friends prema- 
turely. Life, independent of circumstances, is 
to be thought of first; and the question of 
position comes after. It is doubtless for the in- 
terest of the gospel that believers are scat- 
tered abroad over the land ; and it may remain 
so for some time to come. But we are willing 
to remind them of the fact, established both by 
theory and experience, that true believers in 
Christ can unite successfully in a common in- 
terest ; and that such a combination, like the 
putting together of cubes, in effect diminishes 
the superficial exposure of all, without lessen- 
ing their solid contents, or power of resistance, 
or interior life. 


ON MATTERS SILKEN. 





HANKS to the kindness of Mr. Franklin Al- 

len the indefatigable secretary of the “Silk 
Association of America,” we have received the 
Manual of the American Silk Trade for 1873. It 
is a pamphlet more especially calculated for the 
use of the silk-manufacturers, but the information 
it contains relative to the growth of the silk-busi- 
ness in this country, is of general interest to the 
reading public. 

It opens with a list of no less than twenty-three 
firms in New York city that import raw silk. Then 
follow the names and localities of the silk-manu- 
facturers in the United States. Most of them are 
of course small concerns, making only Ladies’ 
dress-trimmings, fringes, cords, tassels, etc., though 
here and there old familiar names of large manu- 
facturers like Cheney and Nonotuck appear. 


The last part of the book is taken up with some 
particulars in relation to silk and silk-manufac- 
turers, chronologically arranged. From it, we 
learn, that more than eighty years ago in 1793, a 
Mr. Hoeckley issued a handbill setting forth that he 
made fringe, coach-lace and tassels. That is the 
earliest regular manufacturer of whom we have 
notice. In 1810, Rodney and Horatio Hanks built 
a mill twelve feet square, and began the manu- 
facture of sewing-silk. 

Further efforts are recorded, by various parties 
in 714715 ’21’29 and ’30. In 1838, the Northamp- 
toh Silk Co. was started in Florence, Mass. In 
1842, the company sold its factory and other prop- 
erty to the Northampton Community, an “ Asso- 
ciation for education and industry which had its 
origin in the aspirations of a few individuals for a 
better and purer state of society.” Among the 
projectors of this enterprise was Mr. Samuel L. 
Hill, now the President of the Nonotuck Silk 
Company of Florence. Of all the successful 
manufacturers of machine-twist and sewing-silk 
in this country, none are more justly celebrated 
than this Company. 


1836 saw the Cheney Brothers fairly started at 
South Manchester near Hartford Conn. It is 
rather curious and interesting to note that certain 
families have been connected with silk industries 
for half acentury past. Such names as Hanks, 
Horstman, Tilt, Ryle, Conant, Atwood, Dunock 
and others appear in whatever locality silk-manu- 
facturing starts. It may be that a fondness for 
handling silk runs in the blood of some folks, and 
is handed down from generation to generation. 

From a schedule on the final page we learn that 
there are in the U. S. 

Throwsters and dealers in gum silk 23 

Manufacturers of sewing-silks and twist 50 

Weavers and dyers 


Manufacturers of fringes, braids, ladies’ dress- 
trimmings, upholstery goods etc., 60 


TOTAL, 177 





Fhe amount of capital employed in 1872 was 
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over $15,000,000. Value of the product over 
$25,000,000. Wages paid, $4,878,000. K. 


IMPROVEMENT IN ANASTHETICS. 





ROM Johnston’s Dental Miscellany, we select 
the following interesting facts in regard to the 
comparative safety of different anzsthetics and a 
description of an improvement in the use of Nitrous 
Oxide: 

From a careful examination of the statistics of 200,893 
cases, Prof. E. Andrews gives, in the Chicago Medical 
Examiner, the following estimate of the relative danger 
from different anzesthetics : 


Sulphuric Ether 1 death to 23, 204 administrations. 


Chloroform . “7 2,723 ” 
Mixed Chloroform and Ether 1 “‘ 5,588 - 
bi-chloride of Methylene . 7,000 ss 


NITROUS OXIDE no Deaths in 75,000 
[Dental Cosmos. 

Edward R. Squibb, M. D., than whom our country 
has no more able pharmaceutist and toxicologist, in a 
lecture on anesthetics before the Medical Society of 
the State of New York, says: “ Nitrous Oxide was the 
first anesthetic ; and the safety and certainty of its ef- 
fects, even in inexperienced hands, for all momentary 
operations, and the promptness with which persons re- 
cover from its use, render it perhaps the most important 
of all anzsthetics, because destined to relieve a greater 
aggregate amount of pain, with greater safety, than any 
other agent.” 

Again—“If the surgeon considers the safety and 
saving of pain to his patient first, and his own con- 
venience in operating second, he will hesitate before 
passing over such an agent as Nitrous Oxide.” 

It may be well just here to call attention to the fact 
that, when ether or chloroform is administered, it is not 
at all uncommon for the air about the patient to become 
so charged with the vapor as to somewhat affect the 
surgeon, taking from him perfect clearness of mental 
operation, and of the senses, and frequently leaving him 
with headache, and even nausea. 

When Nitrous Oxide is given, nothing of this occurs, 
and the surgeon is in no way conscious of the presence 
of the anesthetic, except as he sees its effect on his 
patient. This, we think, is a convenience to the sur- 
geon. 

Numerous and repeated trials of the Liquid Nitrous 
Oxide in capital operations in surgery (as well as in 
momentary operations), during the two years just passed, 
attest the perfect adaptability of this agent to all cases 
where an anesthetic is needed, and the time will not be 
very distant when it must supplant the use of its cheaper, 
but dangerous rivals. 

The advantages to be obtained by the use ot 
Nitrous Oxide may be summed up as follows : 

Ist. It is far safer—see statistics above. Dr. Colton 
reports having administered it to thousands of patients, 
without a single accident. 

2d. It acts quickly ; from one to two minutes being 
generally sufficient to bring a person completely under 
its influence. 

3d. It seldom excites a patient to violence—a matter 
of great importance. 

4th. Nausea is not often excited, even during a long 
operation. Eating however, should not immediately 
precede the administration of the gas. It is contended 
by some operators of large experience, that pure Nitrous 
Oxide mever causes nausea. In operations of the eye 
or in the pelvic region, this peculiarity renders the gas 
invaluable, and it always is of much value to the 
patient’s feelings. 

5th. The shock given to the system by other an- 
esthetics is almost as severe as the operation itself, 
and a slow return to consciousness and the normal con- 
dition detrimental to the recovery of the patient. Ni- 
trous Oxide frees itself from the system as speedily as it 
produces its effects, and so adds nothing to the perils of 
surgery. 

6th. It is no small advantage, as before recited, that, 
while using Nitrous Oxide, the operator feels no incon- 
venience from its effects, as he does not inhale it, while 
he can not altogether escape the fumes of ether or chloro- 
form. 

The great objections to the use of Nitrous Oxide, 
have been the cumbersome size of the necessary 





apparatus for generating and using it, and its tran- 
sient effects, requiring a great quantity to produce 
complete anesthesia for even a short time. 

The new preparation of that agent in a liquid 
form obviates in a great measure these objections. 
‘The gas is liquified under pressure to such a de- 
gree that one hundred gallons are contained ina 
cylinder twelve inches in length by three inches in 
diameter, an amount sufficient to produce com- 
plete anesthesia for all ordinary operations. This 
cylinder with its accompanying inhaling apparatus, 
is neatly packed in a small case which can be easily 
carried to any distance and used under any circum- 
stances. G. E. C. 


—A doctor called on a cholera patient and pre- 
scribed. Next day found patient well. ‘ Well,” 
said doctor, *‘ the medicine brought you out.” 

“No, sir. I didn’t take it.” 

“What did you take?” 

“T ate saur-krout and turnip-sauce.” 

So the doctor wrote in his memorandum: “Saur- 
krout and turnip-sauce good for cholera.” 

Next week another call. Irishman this time. 
Prescribed saur-krout and turnips. Next day called 
—found the Irishman dead. So he wrote opposite 
the old memorandum : 

“Saur-krout and turnips good for a Dutchman, 
but death to an Irishman.” —EZx. 


MRS. GRIFFIN’S TRIALS. 





——, Addison Co., Vt., March 31, 1874. 
EDITOR ONEIDA CIRCULAR :— 

DEAR MADAmM:—1 write in behalf of a 
woman of this village who is at this time suffering 
contumely and abuse from her old friends—many 
of whom are considered our best citizens. All on 
account, as I am informed, of certain curious let- 
ters written by herself to her daughter, and which 
by some strange mishap were printed in your pa- 
per. It is, indeed, true that our little town has un- 
dergone an excitement in the last month rarely 
known to its oldest citizens. The appearance of 
one or two numbers of your little paper, containing 
letters written by Mrs. Griffin, a worthy, though 
somewhat uneducated lady of my parish, has stirred 
up the good people roundabout, most wondrously. 
This unsought notoriety that has visited the good 
lady before mentioned, worries her not a little. 
To me, as her minister, has she appealed for ad- 
vice. I received last night the following letter, 
which explains her difficulty better than I can do. 
Perhaps you may think best to print it; if so, don’t 
allow your paper to be sent to this place, good mad- 
am, and you will oblige 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER F. RANDALL. 


P. S.—If so be, that you decide to publish any 
part of the inclosed document, please send two 
copies of your CIRCULAR directed to “C. F. R., 
Middlebury, Vermont.” I deem it best, for cer- 
tain reasons, that your paper should not be sent to 
this village. Trusting your compliance to my 
wish in this matter I again subscribe myself, 

Yours respectfully, c. #.. BR. 


March 20, 1874. 

DEAR PARSON RANDALL :—You know how troubled 
I be. I han’t got no words to express the feelins I hed 
when I saw them letters—the privetest letters I ever 
rit—all printed out in that Comunity Paper. I felt sick 
enuff to feint when Deakon Quimby’s wife leaned over 
my pew and whispered “ Mrs Griffin, So youve become 
a corespondunt for a Free-love paper!” This was 
rite when you was holdin forth on the ‘ depravety 
of the human heart ”—a subject I wood always walk 
miles to hear preeched on, on any ordinary occazion—but 
I didunt hear another word of the sermon that day. My 
mind got terrible uneasy, I was a wonderin all the time 
how upon earth them letters ever got into York State 
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without my knowin on it. This went beyend all my 
reckonin, to find out. F 

I had a clearvoyans—you know Ime famous for clear- 
voyances, Parson—jest how it was agoin to be, and 
it all cum jest about as 1 thought twood. I knew ina 
minnit that Mister Griffin and the boys and Nancy and 
all the rest of the Grittinzes, would blush to see me 
walkin the streets—cause theyre the perked up kind of 
folks thats always thinkin about thayreselves, “* Were 
uncommon smart’—it runs in the blood of all the 
Grifffinzes that L ever see,—and this blow was a crusher 
to their pride. I knew besides, it wood be meat 
and drink to Sally Kodgers to get hold of somethin 
new to talk about. 1 knew jest as well as ef Ide seen 
her a doin on it, that she wood go spredin it round to 
every boddy she see, that Ide gone over to the Com- 
unity docktrins; and it all cum to pass jest as | ex- 
pected twood. 

Ive got most tired to deth hearin the neighbers talk 
about them letters, tor 1 couldnt make noboddy believe 
but what I was pretty nigh reddy to jine the Comunity 
myselt. It didunt do no good tor me to deny knowin 
how them letters got printed—the more | sed | didunt 
know, the more they stuck to it, Ldid. Lt dues beet 
all how mighty wise some foiks be about other folkses 
bizness—especially when other tulks is in troubble. Now 
Sally is one of them kind of folks ; she set every bod- 
dy in town to talkin—and my stars ! its a wunder it did- 
unt kill me to wunst—the terrible curosity what every- 
boddy hed. Dont talk to me bout femail curosity atter 
this—for men’s curosity is enuff site the worst. The wim- 
min’s curosity is more of the pryin, contrivin kind; but 
my goodness! there aint no name for men’s persistuns 
when they sets out on a hunt tor asecrit; men and 
wimmin is pretty much alike in thare curosity, after all. 
But I must own up that the wimmin beets the men all 
to pieces on talkin. Some of em dont get tired of it till 
the sun goes down and some dont then, Ive spoke the 
truth for wunst, hevunt I, Parson ? 

Mister Griffin was in a huff for a week; said he didnt 
mind nothin about my visiting the Institushun if Ide 
only kept still about it—cause fashionable kind of folks 
went_ to visitin there the year round, but when it cum to 
lettin on about it to Nancy he didnt see no kind of 
use in it. More than all that he wouldnt believe but 
what I sent um to be printed myself. Here was a pret- 
ty kettle of fish! Husband and childern disbelievin 
every word I sed—all the neighbers lookin sideways at 
me when I went to church—Saliy Rodgers tryin to make 
out that I was a heretick—and I pretty nigh out of my 
senses wonderen how under the sun, moon and stars 
them awful letters slipped through Nancys fingers, and 
her never know nothin how it happened. 


Mercy sakes Dear Parson! Do you spose Ide hev 
let such bad spellin as that gone if Ide ever known it 
was going to be printed? Why Parson, I feel worse 
about my poor learnin then all the rest—and now the 
hull world knows about it! Of course a ritin to Nancy— 
my own daughter—I didunt take no kind of pains—cause, 
thinks I to myself, “its all in the family.” Ef Ide a sposed 
any other livin creetur wood ever hed looked at um, 
I should hev rit every one of them letters with Saun- 
ders’s Spellin book afore me from the beginin to the 
end, and Murrys Grammer besides. Spellin-books and 
grammers is grate helps, Parson. I never thought of ritin 
letters afore I was marryed, without havin em by me. 

Ime goin to write a letter before long to the head 
printin woman bout some of my ideas, and I mean to 
show them folks that I hant sech a ninnyhammer as 
they spose I be. 

Ime getin on the track of the way them letters got 
lost. Nancy says when Lucindy Mopson was over here 
visitin one day she lowed her to read cm, but she 
promised to never tell a livin soul of what she read; 
only she wanted to jest show em to her Cousin Patty 
Stewert, over to Middlebury, and she sed shed send em 
right back ; so Nancy let her take em. Patty Stewert she 
read em and never thought of showin on em to nobody 
at all—only she jest let her mother read em—her mother 
is a sensible woman you know—and she promised to 
keep whist about it as long as she lived on this earth. 
Well, I heerd to day how Pattys mother didunt give the 
letters back to Nance but put em in the hands of a mighty 
respectable person, but she wont tell who tis. This 
person knew them letters would be interestin to the 
Comunity folks and sent em on without sayin nothia 
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to nobody. The Comunity folks thought it was all right 
of course, and printed em with out asking any ques- 
tions. Thats jest the long and the short of the matter, 
Sence we found this out there has been more peece 
among the Griffinzes. But my nurves hes hed a terrible 
shock—its likely [le never git over it. 

Parson Randall, I rite this all to you to prevail on you, 
to stand between me and the gossopin wimmin of the 
village, and [ believe youl do it. I can promis you I am 
jest as good a church member as ever I was in my life, 
and that ought to convince you that that visit didunt do 
me no hurt. Your Humble Survent, 

Mrs AzuBAH W. GRIFFIN. 


ORIGIN OF OUR CULTIVATED FRUITS. 





Prof. Asa Gray, in his paper read before the Pomologi- 
cal Society, asks, “‘ Were the fruits made for man, or 
did man make the fruits ?? We are sure that our 
readers will thank us for quoting his answer to the ques- 
tion, which is as follows : 

“ These need not be taken as mutually exclusive propo- 
sitions ; for, as ‘God helps those who help themselves,’ 
and man’s work in this respect is mainly, if not wholly, 
in directing the course or tendency of nature, so there 
is a just sense in which we may say ‘the art itself is na- 
ture,’ by which the greatest triumphs of horticultural 
skill have been accomplished. Moreover, I am not one 
of those naturalists who would have you believe that 
nothing which comes by degrees and in the course of 
nature, is to be attributed to Divine power. The an- 
swer I should give to the question, as we thus put it, is : 
1. Some fruits were given to man as they are, and he 
has only gathered and consumed them. But these are 
all minor fruits, and such as have only lately come with- 
in the reach of civilized man, or are not worth his trouble. 
Cranberries, persimmons, and papaws are examples. 
Whether even such fruits have or not been under a 
course of improvement irrespective of man, is another 
question. 2. Others have come to man full-flavored, 
and nearly all that he has done has been to increase their 
size and abundance, or extend their season. Currants 
and gooseberries, raspberries and blackberries, chestnuts, 
and above all, strawberries are o! this class. 3. But 
most of the esteemed and important fruits, as well as the 
grains, have not so much been given to man as made by 
him. The gift outright was mainly plastic, raw material, 
time and opportunity. As to the cereal grains, it is only 
of the oat that we probably know the wild original ; of 
wheat there has been an ingenious conjecture, partly but 
insufficiently confirmed by experiment ; of the rest,+no 
wild stuck is known which is not most likely itself an 
escape from cultivation. Of some of them, such es- 
pecially as maize, not only can no wild original be indi- 
cated, but in all probability none exists. So of the sta- 
ple fruits : of some, the wild originals can be pretty well 
made out; of more, they are merely conjectural; of 
some they are quite unknown, and perhaps long ago 
extinct.” 


A BRAVE ICELAND GIRL. 





Mr. S. E. Waller started for a trip in Iceland in 
June, 1872.. He gives an account of “Six Weeks 


_ in the Saddle,” in a little volume, from which we 


get an idea of the customs of the people there. 
The Icelanders are almost inconveniently hospita- 
ble. It is difficult to get a farmer, who keeps you 
for a day or two, to accept pay. Our author seems 
to have done his best to requite his hosts by making 
himself amusing. Here we have an instance of 
native kindness and feminine courage. 

In the morning I made a small study, and after 
a very tolerable meal and many good wishes we 
rode off. All went well until we came to the river 
Markafijot, which happened to be very much flood- 
ed. Not liking to attempt to swim under the cir- 
cumstances, we rode on down the bank for some 
miles, and fortunately found a house. 

Knocking at the door, we asked; “Is the river 
very deep?” “Very,” saida voice from the inside. 

“Ts there a man who will show us a ford?” we 
asked again. 

“No,” was the reply, “both. Jon and Olavr are 
up in the mountains, but one of the girls will do 
just as well. Here, Thora, go and show the Eng- 
lishman the way.” 

Immediately an exceedingly handsome young 
woman ran out, and nodding kindly to me, went 
around to the back of the house, caught a pony, 





put a bridle on it, and not taking the trouble to | 
fetch a saddle, vaulted on his bare back, and sitting | 
astride, drove her heels into its sides and galloped | 
off down the river bank as hard as she could go, 
shouting for us to follow. | 


We became naturally rather excited at such a dis- | 
play of dash on the part of such a pretty girl, and 
started off immediately in chase. But though we 
did our utmost to catch her, she increased her dis- 
tance hand over hand. There was no doubt about 
it; she had as much courage as ever we could 
boast of, and in point of horsemanship was a hun- 
dred yards ahead of either of us. 


For about half a mile we rattled along, when 
suddenly she pulled up short on a sand bank. 


“You can cross here,” she said, “but you must 
be careful. Make straight for that rock right over 
there, and when you have reached it, you will be 
able to see the cairn of stones we built to show the 
Innding-place.” 

“All right,” I said. ‘Good-bye.” 


She looked puzzled for a moment and then said, 
“Tll come through with you; it will be safer.” 


“Good gracious, Bjarni, don’t let her come,” I 
said; “she is sure to be drowned, and I can’t get 
her out with all these wet clothes on; tell her to 
go back.” 


But before I was half-way through the sentence 
she had turned her horse into the water, and ina 
moment was twenty yards into the river. Of course 
we followed as quick as possible, .and after a great 
deal of splashing reached the middle of the flood. 
“Now,” she said, bringing her horse up abreast with 
mine, and pointing with her whip, ‘“‘there’s the 
mark.” The water was running level with the 
horses’ withers, and it was only by lifting their 
heads very high that they could keep their noses 
clear. 


“Good-bye,” she said, “God bless,” and before 
I was quite aware of it kissed me on the cheek. 

I was about to return the compliment, but she 
was gone, and a few minutes afterward we saw 
her, a mere speck in the distance, galloping over 
the plain. 

Kissing in Iceland is a custom similar to shaking 
hands here. I had thought of it in ordinary situa- 
tions, but a kiss in the midst of boundless water 
was, to say the least of it, strange. It was certainly 
the wettest one I ever had in my life—Z-x. 


WHERE Is Gop?—A man in Dayton, Ohio, not 
believing there was any God, had a card printed 
with these words, “God is nowhere,” and hung it 
up in his office. He had a little niece who was 
very happy all the time. One day she visited her 
uncle’s office. After playing a long time with 
every thing she could find within her reach to in- 
terest her, she began to Jook around on the walls 
and her eyes fell on the card. Having just begun 
to read writing, the letters were not so familiar to 
her but that she had to spellout every thing that 
was written. So she began to spell out aloud, 
““G-o-d—God, i-s—is, n-o-w-h-e-r-e—nowhere.” 
She could not understand ¢ha¢, and looking down, 
on the floor, repeated the words. She thought she 
might be mistaken. She began again so loud 
that her uncle, who sat at the desk, heard her 
“G-o-d—God, i-s—is n-o-w—now, h-e-r-e—here. 
That’s right,” she exclaimed, looking around at her 
uncle. Thearrow had struck. The more he thought 
of it, the more it appeared “ right” to him.—£xz. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 


Photographs of F. H. Noyes for sale at this 
Office. Price 25 cts. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel-- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 2s; 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,” ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ** Male Continence,’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,” the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00, 

STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail -ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


